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egotism, but each of its members generally had his little
field of influence in which he extorted from, rather than
oppressed, the workers. These men lived pretty well.
There were not many who had motor-cars, and very few
of them who took a bath. Their grandfathers saved up
their gold pieces in a stocking, or under a stone. They
accumulated paper money in strong boxes and could
never decide whether or not to take it to the bank,
suspicious of being robbed there by a failure or suspension
of payment.

The Church was more important than the aristocracy,
and nearly as important as the bourgeoisie. The number
of ecclesiastical properties in Spain was astonishing and
contrasted notably with the wretched life of the poor
village priests and the members of many religious com-
munities. Catholic influence, assured by economic
interest, made itself strongly felt in the whole of national
life, from the Prime Ministry down to the prisons, from the
highest to the lowest stratum of society, and in some
provinces, as in Navarra, Gerona, Santander and Burgos,
it was almost impossible to avoid its domination, a
domination by fervent fanatics, through which a man
could be tacitly condemned to unemployment if he read
Liberal newspapers.

The bureaucratic organisation of the State is worth a
separate paragraph. If one compares the great plans of
this with the meagre economic development of the
country, one can understand those who conclude that the
State, contrary to the opinion of many sociologists, was
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